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A NEW STRUCTURE FOR 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


THAT public schools are not doing their job to the 
satisfaction of the American people is evidenced by 
the findings of public-opinion polls, the unprecedented 
number of articles and books which have appeared 
recently in both lay and professional publications, and 
the discoveries revealed by the examination of some 
seventeen million young men for military service in 
World War II. Mid-century 1950 finds the American 
people unhappy about their schools and the implica- 
tions that an inadequate system of education may 
have for the deficits so apparent on every hand. 

A school system that did not prevent ten million 
adults from remaining functionally illiterate and still 
allows four million children of compulsory school age 
to violate flagrantly school-attendance laws is not cal- 
culated to win friends and influence people. Educa- 
tion must also share with medicine the responsibility 
for five of the seventeen million men between the ages 
of 18 and 37 years examined in the draft being re- 
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jected for military service because of defects that 
could have been largely prevented by good health and 
school programs. Educators can take even less com- 
fort in the knowledge that today one hospital bed in 
every two is taken by a mental patient in spite of all 
the emphasis given in our schools to personality de- 
velopment, creative activities, and life adjustment. 
The crisis in American education is made even more 
critical by the increased birthrate in the years after 
1940. The crowded conditions in our elementary 
schools today will make for similarly crowded secon- 
dary schools tomorrow. The mobility of our popu- 
lation, with its flow of young married people toward 
certain urban centers, makes for an almost impossibly 
difficult situation in providing adequate school hous- 
ing and personnel. How can these 
secure and finance school buildings and trained teach- 
ers in the face of increased Federal and state tax- 
ation, inflation, and high construction costs? Com- 


communities 
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munities with large public debts and small individual 
incomes are particularly distressed. 

The lack of any general agreement among either 
educators or laymen with respect to educational aims 
complicates the job of our schools at a time when we 
should know where we want to go and how to get 
there. 
interested in the development of superior athletic 


One segment of the community seems most 


teams, another stresses the need of returning to fun- 
damentals and the three R’s, while still other groups 
feel that what we need to develop most in our chil- 
dren is personality, or co-operation with others, or 
life adjustment, or a knowledge of great books. The 
schools, attempting to satisfy everyone, tend to ride 
off in all directions at once. 

About as many cures are proposed for our educa- 
tional ills as there are critics of our school system. In 
spite of the great number of remedies proposed, how- 
ever, these fall roughly into three classes. 

Group one is concerned chiefly with the school cur- 
riculum. Its members feel that what the schools need 
to do is to stress those subjects that contribute most 
to the child’s development and to American life. The 
group is far from agreement as to what these sub- 
jects are. The church element is certain that our 
schools fail our children and the nation by failing to 
provide courses in religious education. The patriotic 
element is equally sure that courses in American his- 
The ortho- 


dox element is positive that what education needs is 


tory and government have been neglected. 


a return to the good old fundamentals of reading, 
writing, and arithmetie. 
equally positive that unless our schools imbue our 
children with respect for human personality then all 
Last, but far from least, is the practical ele- 


The progressive element is 


is lost. 
ment that points out that, inasmuch as only one stu- 
dent in every five enrolled in our high schools is go- 
ing on to college, vocational courses preparing our 
children for work in everyday life is what the schools 
should stress. 

Group two is likewise concerned with the curricu- 
lum, but its members feel that the place to begin with 
educational reform is with our children’s teachers. 
The group is divided, however, as to what makes a 
One element feels that teaching is an 
Anyone can 


good teacher. 
art and that good teachers are born. 
be a good teacher, they argue, who likes children, 
teaching, and learning. Such a person granted an 
A.B. degree from a recognized liberal-arts college is 
ready for the classroom. This element is particularly 
fearful of professional courses in psychology and 
Professors of education are especially to 


pedagogy. 
be avoided. 
The other element in this group looks upon teach- 
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ing as both an art and a science. 
that the teacher must have a personality pleasing to 
children, together with competence in the so-called 
liberal arts, but this group is equally agreed that such 


Its members agree 


a teacher must also learn what content and methods 
are best suited to each age level before he is allowed 
to teach in publie schools. Such a candidate for 
teaching, therefore, must complete certain profes- 
sional courses in a teacher-education institution. 

Group three may be concerned with both the eur- 
riculum and the teacher, but its members feel that 
there is nothing wrong with education that money 
cannot cure. They argue that good schools cost 
money for adequate buildings, teaching and learning 
equipment, and well-trained school personnel. Given 
enough money to finance good schools, they reason, 
and good teachers and better curricula will surely 
follow. 

Inasmuch as people have always disagreed as to 
both the real nature of man and the world in which 
man lives we cannot, of course, expect complete una- 
Those 


of us who view human nature as being essentially the 


nimity of agreement in educational matters. 


same for everyone, while still recognizing individual 
differences, tend to advocate the same curriculum for 
all children. This is especially true when we also 
view life, in spite of all its changes, as being essen- 
tially static. If we are numbered in this conserva- 
tive group we are likely to stress the permanent and 
unchanging values found in the four great subject- 
matter fields—language arts, sciences, mathematics, 
and social sciences. 

Those of us, on the other hand, who view each child 
as a creature with his own peculiar needs, interests, 
and wants unlike any other child in the world will 
not approve the curriculum deseribed in the above 
paragraph. This group sees the world as changing 
so much that the very dynamies of change prevent 
stressing the knowledges and attitudes found in the 
four great subject-matter categories of another day. 
Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations” may have been 
adequate for our fathers who lived in the eighteenth 
century, they argue, but most inadequate for our 
children who live in mid-century 1950. 

If we are agreed that the American way of life 
is dependent on the efficiency of our schools, then the 
failure of the school system is indeed serious to our 
national interests. Two questions, therefore, are be- 
fore us. First, “Why are our schools failing our chil- 
dren and society?” and second, “What can we do to 
remedy the situation?” 

The present crisis in education is due in large part 
to the fact that schooling as a fundamental function 
of society has outgrown the local community. The 
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legal basis of education resided originally with the 
ceveral states and not with either the Federal govern- 
ment or the local community. The local school dis- 
trict resulted because of early difficulties in transpor- 
tation and communication and because of the fact 
that our states had no examples in their day of edu- 
eation being directed on a state level. The American 
concept of the role of education before 1900 was a 
simple one. The program of studies in the elemen- 
tary school was confined largely to the tools of learn- 
ing and to the subjects directed toward college prepa- 
ration in the high school. Certainly, few individuals 
as late as 1910 advocated that the schools take on such 
functions of the home, church, and community as 
character education, vocational education, leisure-time 
activities, and the development of personality. Fewer 
still advocated education for all American youth. 
Accident of birth resulting in poverty, membership 
in minority groups, and residence in geographical 
areas With low incomes were accepted generally as 
acts of God. Such persons seldom complained that 
their schools compared unfavorably with those of 
other communities operating under happier circum- 
stances. 

Lay leadership on local school boards cannot hope 
to cope adequately with present-day school problems 
involving an understanding of the philosophy of edu- 
eation, the curriculum and cocurriculum, evaluation 
of the school program, selection of school personnel, 
plant facilities, and teaching and learning materials. 
In theory, of course, the school board employs the 
superintendent of schools who, in turn with his sub- 
ordinates, carries out the board’s policies. Granting 
that the members of local boards of education are 
sometimes capable of determining adequate school 
policies, which obviously they seldom are is as evi- 
dent on every hand, in practice the boards do not 
allow professional educators to carry out their plans. 
Meddling with teaching and administrative appoint- 
ments is common practice. Meddling with curricular 
and evaluative affairs of a highly technical nature is 
even more common. No matter how sincere the lay- 
man may be, educational lay leadership dare not be 
entrusted to him just as law leadership cannot, for 
example, direct our armed forces in times of crisis. 
It is significant that in 1950 the American people are 
as far from agreement as to how school-board mem- 
bers should be selected, what their qualifications 
should be, and what functions they should be re- 
sponsible for initiating and carrying out as they were 
in 1900. We are not even agreed as to whether 
school-board members should be elected or appointed. 

No local school system can be entrusted with the 


power to define the needs of the citizen because the 
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pupil is not only a local resident but a state, national, 
and world citizen as well. Everyone, for example, 
needs a mastery of the tools of learning because our 
life depends in large part on how well each one of 
us can express his own ideas, understand other peo- 
ple’s ideas, and handle the mathematies of everyday 
living. Yet, we have thousands of high-school grad- 
uates who cannot read the editorial page of the local 
newspaper, write an intelligent letter, or manipulate 
the mathematics of everyday living. In spite of all 
the talk about citizenship we have fewer persons 
voting today in elections at all levels than at any 
other time in our history. American schools oper- 
ating under local auspices simply do not turn out 
students who are aware either of political conditions 
or of what they can do to remedy the situation by the 
exercise of the franchise. The American way of life 
may be lost by default because of our refusal to exer- 
cise our most precious heritage in the use of the 
ballot. 

The remedies offered by both lay and professional 
leaders seem to this writer futile. The recommenda- 
tions range, as we have seen, from reforms in teacher 
training, higher pay for teachers, more school build- 
ings to controversy involving the orthodox-progres- 
sive feud. No one has proposed the Darwinian thesis 
that changing functions necessitate changing strue- 
tures. We all know that the functions of education 
have changed so as to include a host of new activities, 
yet the fundamental structure of education—the local 
school system—has remained the same. It is the con- 
tention of this article that, unless the structure of 
American education be changed so as to conform with 
school functions, we are, indeed, a doomed people. 

The expanded concept of the scope of education in 
recent years has outgrown also the ability of the local 
school community to finance its schools. The burden 
of educational finance still falls largely on local real 
estate, albeit increased monies are derived yearly from 
state and Federal sources. Local real estate has been 
taxed for school purposes in some communities to the 
point where diminishing returns are being realized. 
Why not confess the failure of hundreds of local 
communities to support their schools financially? We 
have tried every conceivable method of finance from 
the use of lotteries to the sales tax. 
successful. 

The current argument that additional Federal ap- 
propriations will take care of both local school finane- 
ing and realize the American dream of equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all school children is far from 
becoming a reality for the following reasons. 1. The 
competition for the tax dollar for payment of wars 
past and present, the continuation of the Marshall 


None has proved 
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Plan, and expanded concepts of social security to 
include old-age insurance and additional programs of 
health is so keen that there may not be enough dollars 
left over for additional Federal aid to education. 
2. We cannot agree on the conditions for the grant- 
ing of Federal monies for education. Parochial 
schools are insisting that they share in the division 
of spoils inasmuch as children attending their schools 
are also Americans and the children’s parents are 
already paying taxes for the support of public 
3. Although many states are crying for ad- 
ditional Federal monies for education on the basis of 
the equalization of educational opportunities, such 
cries liave a hollow ring inasmuch as these states have 
not made an honest attempt to equalize schooling 
within their own borders. Delaware and West Vir- 
ginia have made much progress here, but accident 
of birth still determines the kind and amount of edu- 
cation most children will receive. 


schools. 


In recapitulation, it is here claimed: 1. that the 
nation’s public schools are failing the American people 
by turning out socially incompetent citizens; 2. that 
present remedies in terms of better teachers, cur- 
ricula, and finance are futile; because 3. the basic 
structure of the schools has not changed to meet 
new functions; and 4. that so long as the basic struc- 
ture of education remains under local control these 
new functions cannot be realized. 

There seems to be but one answer to the dilemma 
faced by public education, and this answer will be 
far from satisfactory to many of us. The answer, 
of course, is that the basic structure of education must 
reside at the state level rather than with the local 
community. Let us examine briefly some of the pos- 
sible advantages and disadvantages of the recom- 
mended change. 

The major advantages of state control of education 
are as follows: 1. through state finance equalization 
of educational opportunities for all children living in 
any one state can be realized; 2. schools on all edu- 
cational levels can work toward common goals; 3. edu- 
eational programs can be planned and directed by 
competent educators without fear of local interfer- 
ence and pressure; 4. all school personnel from jani- 
tors to teachers and superintendents can be appointed 
on the basis of sound civil-service procedures and pro- 
moted by merit; and 5. needed changes in aims or 
programs can be made to apply to all schools instan- 
taneously rather than by the present plan whereby 
each local system attempts to patch the holes in its 
own dike. 

These advantages may not be apparent to all read- 
ers. Our schools have oftentimes operated on a spoils 
system whereby jobs were sold outright to teachers in 
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some instances. Many systems have inbreeding of 
ideas because vacancies are filled largely by local 
candidates. There are few communities in America 
today where a teacher feels free to behave like other 
Pleasures such as smoking 


Any teacher 


normal American adults. 
and social dancing are frowned upon. 
who is a member of a minority group knows what it 
is like to be an unsuccessful job candidate because of 
race, or color, or creed. Not the least advantage of 
the state appointment of school pevsonnel would be 
the realization of academic freedom in the classroom 
and the normal pride of being able to live on the out. 
side like other self-respecting Americans with free. 
dom to vote, play, and worship. There is little doubt 
that one of the reasons education has failed to cap- 
ture the imagination of youth as a career is the knowl. 
edge that their teachers are browbeaten and dis- 
couraged. 

The layman may also be unaware of the funda. 
mental reason why every society in every age has 
schools. The schools are the chief means whereby so- 
ciety can perpetuate its culture, its heritage, its 
knowledges, its ideals, and its values. If the reader 
would like to know the real aims of any of our pres- 
ent-day nations, let him turn to an examination of 
its schools’ textbooks and not to its white papers, 
America must face a world with the oneness realized 
by a school system with common ends and common 
programs. If we are to compete successfully with 
Russia, or with any other nation, our success will be 
owing in large part to the efficiency of the public 
school system. We dare not entrust our future any 
longer to local leadership and its implications for 
excessive individualism. 

Among the disadvantages of state control of edn- 
cation is the danger that some citizens may become 
less interested in their schools because they will no 
longer be able to control them. This argument is no 
different from that of the “states righter” who sees 
no need for changing structures to meet changing 
functions from a state to national level. The good 
citizen sincerely interested in the welfare of his 
schools will remain interested regardless of the source 
of control. The writer sees no threat here, for ex- 
ample, to such friends of the public schools as the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. For 
those egocentric citizens, on the other hand, who 
would interfere with the welfare of the nation by re- 
fusing to relinquish their stranglehold on the nation’s 
schools, no tears need be shed; change is always 
challenged by certain vested interests. Such interests 
will be unwilling to release control of our public 
schools. 

The chief disadvantage of state control of education 
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may well be the danger that is inherent in bureauc- 
racy. Should the red tape of state government pre- 
vent the appointment of good school personnel and 
deaden our teachers’ initiative, then we would be little 
better off than we are now. This possibility, how- 
ever, need not become a probability. We have hun- 
dreds of examples to show that government service 
ean be efficient and challenging to those who serve 
the public. 

Time is an implacable enemy. Our children can- 
not wait for good schools. Their personal fortunes 


and their country’s welfare alike are at stake. Some 
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teen-age boy or girl today will be tomorrow the 
President of the United States, another the Secretary 
of Defense, and still another the president of one 
of our great systems of transportation. The only 
way to endow our children’s future is to give them a 
better education now. A better education cannot be 
given unless we have an educational structure that will 
be adequate in meeting educational functions. The 
functions of education have outgrown the structure of 
the local community. It is now time for us to 
broaden our horizon and let the states run our public 


schools. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF COMMUNICATION 


C. MERTON Bascock 


Michigan State College 
East Lansing 


THE oft-reiterated criticism of American schools 
and colleges that they fail to give students adequate 
training in the fundamental skills of “correct” writing 
and speaking justifies a thoughtful reconsideration of 
the meaning of correct. A given expression of 
thought can be correct or incorrect only as judged by a 
standard or criterion of correctness. To the extent 
that the standard fluctuates from time to time do the 
meaning and significance of correctness vary. A 
rough listing of the several criteria employed for the 
determination of correctness in linguistic usage in- 
eludes: authority of scholars and grammarians; his- 
torical tradition and precedent, logic, analogy, read- 
ability and euphony, usage by eminent writers and 
speakers, and appropriateness for specified purposes 
and occasions. The common denominator of these 
several yardsticks, with the possible exception of the 
last one listed, is a factor of prestige and authority. 
Students have almost invariably been taught to imitate 
and emulate the great minds, the successful artists, 
the master wits of the writing and speaking traditions. 
No wonder it has been so frequently assumed that 
educators must formulate course aims and objectives 
for the promising students who are to become the 
future wits in our society. 

Judged on the basis of such a “regal” doctrine, 
education cannot be deemed a total loss. A highly 
praised and endowed minority will preserve the dig- 
nity and save the face of our “cafeterias of culture.” 
It is merely the rank and file of average students, 
doomed to mediocrity, who embarrass us—students 
who waste time or whose time is wasted while attempt- 


ing to get an education. For these students, who 
finish school by sheer force of will or by whatever 
methods seem most appropriate, but who acquire little 
skill in the effective communication of ideas because 
of their failure to translate their thoughts into “cor- 
rect” English, education is held responsible and called 
to task. 

A significant positive correlation between an in- 
dividual’s possession of sound ideas and his ability 
to communicate them successfully remains yet to be 
satisfactorily determined. One must admit that some 
students whose capacity, aptitude, and scholarship are 
above average exhibit little skill in matters of clarity 
and adaptability of expression. Religious concern for 
“correctness” may actually result in communicative 
inefficiency. An individual with a one-track, narrow- 
gauge conviction of the adequacy of a single arbitrary 
criterion of verbal propriety may almost be said to 
develop a “psycho-lingual complex” in his efforts to 
keep up with the proverbial Joneses. Not trustirg his 
skill with the double-edged tool of communication, 
such a person may resort to evasive malpractices in 
his attempt to get an education. 

The doctrine of verbal simplicity! may be thought 
of as an antidote for the toxic insincerity, sterility, 
apathy, snobbishness of American speech evident in 
the several forms of “gobbledegook”? which infect 
(block, clog, glut, obfuscate) our intercommunications. 
It may be proper to speak of “the democratic nature 


1§t. Paul gave early endorsement in Biblical Scripture 
to such a doctrine: ‘‘Except ye utter by the tongue 
words easy to understand, how shall it be known what 
is spoken?’’ (1 Corinthians 14:9). For a modern 
version, one is referred to the current writings of Rudolf 
Flesh. 

2A few of the innumerable types of gobbledegook or 
‘‘adviorduprose’’ have been appropriately labelled: 
‘“businessese’’ or reverse gobbledegook, ‘‘pedagese,’’ 
‘*journalese,’’ and ‘‘ Federal prose.’’ 
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of our speech pattern.”* What is referred to must 
be the speech pattern of the masses of “uncultured,” 
“untutored,”’ “untrained” individuals who were not 
frustrated by college courses in speaking and writing 
or who did not take their education too seriously. 
Professor Murphy pinpointed the difficulty when he 
affirmed: “We have made our focus of achievement 
the superiority of a few talkers, rather than making 
it possible for the many to use speech more adequately 
as an instrument of communication.” 

An oversimplified analysis of the existing situation 
separates the field three ways: the exponents of a 
classical standard of correctness, the exponents of 
simplicity and plain talk, and the in-betweeners or 
advocates of a middle-of-the-road standard of cor- 
rectness. The middle-of-the-roaders occupy a sort of 
no-man’s land between the opposing forces who keep 
up an incessant barrage of cross-invective to cloud the 
issue. No matter what epithets are hurled between 
the antagonists, the dispute seems clearly to concern 
the verbal fettering or unfettering of man’s thoughts 
and ideas. The definition of a middle ground between 
two extremes will constitute a highly unsatisfactory 
If the dichotomy differentiates between talk 
by a leader and talk as interaction among people, as 
has been suggested, where is the middle ground? We 


truce. 


want in American speech neither a language of con- 
fusion and anarchy nor a language “strait-jacketed” 
by fetishes of convention. In what direction, then, 
does sanity lie? 

If we concede that language in America is not, nor 
indeed can be, defined in a single idiom but is a 
synthetic complexity of many idioms, then in an age 
of dynamic orientation, the absurdity of employing 
a single criterion for determining correctness should 
We need to consider not the correctness 
Efficiency demands 


be apparent. 
but the effectiveness of language. 
that a given communication be understandable, eco- 
nomical of time and space, and effective as related to 
purpose and audience. The simplest way of saying 
a thing is not necessarily the “best.” Neither is the 
most erudite. Effectiveness of communication de- 
pends upon factors in the total situation at the time 
and place of the communication. The effective writer 
and speaker must be infinitely adaptable and adroit. 
We have learned to identify fallaciously correctness 
with eloquence, elegance, glibness, and erudition. A 
“plain talk” movement suggests the converse identifi- 
cation of simplicity, brevity, clarity, frankness, and 
honesty with efficiency. Either type of identification 
is based on a false supposition that effectiveness is a 
statie absolute. 

3R. Murphy, ‘‘Speech for the Masses,’’ in ‘‘Eliza- 
bethan Studies and Other Essays’’ (University of Colo- 


rado Studies, Vol. 2, No. 4., October, 1945). 
4 Ibid. 
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The dynamics of communication cannot be reduced 
to an equation or formula. The infinite number of 
variables that alter effectiveness are fluid in the senge 
that they cannot be easily measured or controlled. 
Effective communication may be called errorless t 
the extent that it is determined by a system of group 
relations that are interdependent. 
not stable entities; therefore, consistency in the use 


Social norms are 


of communicative techniques is not to be expected, 
The elements which make up or transcend the com. 
municative situation in process cannot be imposed 
upon but rather develop in and grow out of the con. 
ditions observable and unobservable that exist in 
given configuration. In short, when a man swears, 
it is not so much a question of what he says as who 
he is and to whom he is speaking. 

If we borrow for our purposes the five master 
terms of Kenneth Burke in his grammar of motives,’ 
perhaps we can construct a rough outline of the 
“factors” which may make for comparative effective. 
ness in communication events, assuming that the com- 
municator commands knowledge, insights, ideas of 
consequence to others. These terms are: Act, Scene, 
Agent, Agency, and Purpose. Language is employed 
(act) under specific circumstances (scene) by an indi- 
vidual (agent) using a selected method, such as writ- 
ing or speaking (agency), for defined and defensible 
ends (purpose). So much of the total complexity 
concerns the transmission of thought by verbal sym- 
bols. On the receiving end, language is attended to 
under unique circumstances by individuals making use 
of learned capacity to read or listen for specific pur- 
poses. The value placed by the recipients on the 
verbal symbols introduced into a complex social con- 
figuration would vary with each individual in the 
group, but a group resultant might also be defined 
the relative strength of which, if ascertainable, might 
constitute an index of effectiveness. 

Teachers of English, so often blamed for the in- 
ability of college students to communicate adequately 
an idea, can foster mutual understanding by: 

(1) learning something of the complex and dy- 
namic nature of language; (2) helping students to 
understand the dynamics of language; (3) helping 
students to focus their attention on the idea to be 
communicated before attempting to determine suitable 
means of communicating the idea; (4) fostering 
among students the development of insights worthy 
of communication; (5) evaluating the effectiveness, 
not the correctness, of students’ efforts to employ 
language for specific purposes; (6) creating in the 
classroom, as definitely as possible, natural audience 
situations. 


5K. Burke. ‘‘The Five Master Terms,’’ in W. S. 


Knickerbocker, ‘‘Twentieth Century English’’ (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1946). 
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Reborts... 


READING COMPREHENSION TESTED 
UNDER TIMED AND UNTIMED 
CONDITIONS 


RALPH C. PRESTON AND Morton Boren 


University of Pennsylvania 


Tue belief persists that the rapid reader under- 
stands the content of his reading better than does the 
slow reader. It is a belief based on the flimsy evi- 
dence of correlations between rate and comprehension 
scores derived from tests which measure comprehen- 
sion under timed conditions and which make no ad- 
justment in seore for the slow reader who happens 
also to be an accurate one. Evidence has been pre 
sented by Stroud and Henderson that when reading 
comprehension of children is tested under untimed 
conditions, “rate and quality [of reading] are virtu- 
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ally unrelated. The present writers have tested 
this hypothesis in two ways with college students and 
report their results in the following paragraphs. 

The first experiment was conducted with the entire 
class of 32 freshmen who entered the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce of the University of Penn- 
The Iowa Silent Read- 


ing Test, Form Am, was administered under timed 


sylvania in February, 1950. 


conditions in accordance with the directions of the 
test manual. Portions of Form Bm of the same test 
were administered to the same students without time 
limits. The speed was computed in terms of words per 
minute, based upon a student’s average performance. 
(He marked the word he was reading at the conclusion 
of one minute for each rate test.) The comprehension 
score used was the total number of correct items in 
subtests 1 (comprehension of extended material) and 
6 (paragraph comprehension). The correlation of 
rate and timed comprehension yields the statistically 
significant coefficient of .48. The correlation between 


1J. B. Stroud and M. Henderson. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 34: 193-205, 1943. 


rate and untimed comprehension yields the coefficient 
of .20—not statistically significant. Since untimed 
comprehension is the “purer” comprehension score, 
we conclude there was little relationship between rate 
and comprehension. 

In the second experiment, vocabulary scores were 
secured similarly under timed and untimed conditions. 
The vocabulary test was a portion of the Survey See- 
tion of the Diagnostic Reading Tests. Subjects were 
the entire classes of 56 freshmen entering the Wharton 
School and the School of Edueation in February, 
1951. The students were directed to draw a line under 
the last item completed following the expiration of 
ten minutes—the time provided in the test manual. 
They were then asked to complete the test. The cor- 
relation between the number of correct items under 
timed and untimed conditions respectively yields a 
coefficient of .66. In other words, the relationship 
is too low to admit of prediction in individual eases. 
The timed test was practically a different test from 
the untimed one! 

Our results do not in any way disparage the value 
of rapid reading. Nor do they imply that individuals 
may not improve their reading comprehension through 
learning to read faster. Indeed, we know from ex- 
perience that many college students profit from speed- 
ing up their reading. It is clear, however, that the 
usual procedure for measuring comprehension is un- 
tenable. It errs in its measurement of comprehension 
by designating as “comprehension” what is in reality 
partly speed. Most reading tests report compre- 
hension scores which are not true measures of an in- 
dividual’s comprehension score at all because speed 
and comprehension are relatively independent of each 
The need is for more reading tests (such as 
Tests) 


which are so arranged that comprehension scores re- 


other. 


the Cooperative Reading Comprehension 
flect approximately what would be earned if there 


were no time limits. 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE WORLD ASSEMBLY OF YOUTH: 
WAY 


VIOLET WELTON 


Secretary of the British National Committee 


THE World Assembly of Youth (WAY) is holding 
its first meeting at Cornell University (Ithaca, N. Y.), 
August 5-16. 

About 500 young men and women from some 40 
countries are attending as delegates. These represen- 
tatives are drawn from every type of organization— 
social, cultural, political, religious—and from all kinds 
of jobs. They include students, agricultural workers, 


apprentices, girls from shops and offices, factory 
operatives, and skilled workers in many crafts. 

The history of WAY began in London, when, in 
1948, an international youth conference, arranged by 
the National Council of Social Service, was held in 
Church House, Westminster. This conference, to 
which countries that were members of the United 
Nations were invited, resolved to set up an organiza- 
tion which would provide all young people, without 
distinction of race, creed, or political allegiance, with 
a forum for the exchange of ideas through which they 
could take action in the interests of youth, regionally 


and internationally. 





The Charter was ratified and 29 countries joined 
WAY at the first council meeting in Brussels in 
August, 1949. In 1950 the council held a meeting at 
Istanbul at the invitation of the Turkish Students’ 
Federation. This year marks a great stage in WAY’s 
short life, as the Young Adult Council of the United 
States has invited the sovereign body of the organiza- 
tion, the assembly, to hold its first meeting at Cornell 
University. The assembly must meet every three 
Each country may send, according to the size 
of its population, between 15 and 25 delegates, two 
thirds of whom must be under 30, and a like number 
of observers. World organizations may send ten ob- 





years. 


servers each. 

Spirit of freedom.—The spirit of freedom and 
democracy is reflected in the charter of WAY, under 
the terms of which colonial or other dependent terri- 
tories have exactly the same status and voting rights 
as sovereign states. Already WAY has been granted 
consultative status on the International Labor Organ- 
ization, the Economie and Social Council of the 
United Nations, and on the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization. It has 
appointed a permanent observer to the United Nations 
at Lake Success. 

Although the first years of an international organi- 
zation must be occupied to a large extent with founda- 
tion work, with the establishment of its headquarters 
(now in Brussels, at 15 Rue d’Arlon), with the com- 
pletion of its charter, and other procedural matters, 
WAY has been active in other directions also. 

A rural youth conference held in Brussels last 
February, for instance, dealt with some fundamental 
problems affecting those who work on the land. It 
was the beginning of an attempt to awaken in youth 
a consciousness of the interdependence of industry 
and agriculture; to encourage a deeper understanding 
of the problems affecting these two great divisions of 
workers. 

In Britain, where 35 national youth movements 
belong to WAY, a large camp was held for two weeks 
in July at Chigwell, Essex, attended by hundreds of 
young people from overseas, planned and organized 
entirely by volunteers in Britain’s youth movements. 
There were contingents from Singapore and Malaya, 
Germany, New Zealand, Lebanon, Viet-Nam, Guada- 
loupe, Algeria, Scandinavia, Greece, Gambia, Finland, 


Research... 
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Malta, and Western European countries. After a 
fortnight at Chigwell, overseas campers spent a week 
as guests of British families. 

After the close of the assembly, the third council of 
WAY will meet, also at Cornell. This Council wil] 
have to work out a program of work and study over 
the next three years, which will enable WAY, through 
its international headquarters, but mainly through its 
national committees, to carry out the decisions taken 
by the assembly. 

Fundamental issues.—Here, as in the earlier coun- 
cils, such questions as illiteracy, vocational guidance, 
the status uf women and girls, workers’ exchange, and 
paid holidays are ventilated, and methods of tackling 
them are thought out. Many such fundamental issues 
will form the subject of study and discourse at the 
assembly. The chosen theme, “The Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights,” with its special application 
to youth problems, will be discussed in detail in 12 
workshops, for which national committees prepared 
their delegations, and in more spontaneous forums. 

WAY is anxious that, through this careful examina- 
tion of a great charter of liberty, the youth organiza- 
tions will discover the essential principles upon which 
a free society may grow and reach a common ground 
upon which to carry on their work in the future. 

All national committees were invited to send repre- 
sentatives to a seminar, to be held in New York, before 
the assembly opened, at which the various problems 
arising from the United Nations plan for technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries were considered 
with special reference to the part which youth organi- 
zations should play. A formidable agenda has been 
prepared in which all the main and relevant factors 
had a place: the financial and economic policy to be 
adopted, problems of production, rural and industrial, 
and the social and educational structures within which 
an assistance program needs to be worked out. Ses- 
sions will be addressed by speakers from the various 
specialized agencies of United Nations. 

Such is WAY—a young organization, but firmly 
rooted, and beginning to play a responsible part in 
world youth affairs. The enthusiasm, friendships, 
and understanding gained at Cornell will give it the 
encouragement and inspiration necessary to carry on 
the heavy program of practical work for the next 
three years. 





ADULT-READING IMPROVEMENT AT 
AN ARMY SERVICE SCHOOL 


M. Rosert ALLEN? 


Tue schools of the nation are beginning to make 


1Dr. Allen, formerly of the University of Virginia, is 
at present educational adviser, the Quartermaster School, 
Fort Lee, Va. 


some progress in the area of remedial reading. The 
public-school pupil who is a poor reader is no longer 
looked upon as a unique problem case. While re- 
medial reading among school children is progressing, 
very little has been done for similarly handicapped 
adults. This is due, in part, to the time element as 
well as the expense in terms of personnel and equip- 
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ment. Is it worth while to offer a group of adults 
instruction in reading improvement under severe time 
and facility limitations? 

Prior to the school year 1949-50, reading improve- 
ment at the Quartermaster School (Fort Lee, Va.) 
In order to 
determine the value of a short, rather generalized 


was on an individual voluntary basis. 


reading course of instruction to large adult groups 
in contrast to the undisputed value of an individual 
remedial program, a reading improvement course 
(not to be confused with an individual remedial pro- 
gram) was offered as a required part of the regular 
officer the year 1949-50. 
Three classes totaling 178 students received this 
training. additional 
dents numbering 32 received a revised course of in- 
struction during the fall of 1950. 


courses during school 


Later an class of officer stu- 


The original participating classes included the Ad- 
vanced Quartermaster Officers’ Class (88 officers 
ranging in rank from first lieutenants through lieu- 
tenant colonels) and two Basic Quartermaster Officer 
(lieutenants and captains) classes of 42 and 48 stu- 
dents, respectively. 

The Advanced Officers’ Course has for its over-all 
objective the training of intelligent, well qualified 
quartermasters for staff and field grade assignments. 
It is a 10-month course of instruction calling for 
approximately 1,450 hours of instruction in 25 sub- 
jects termed “subcourses.” The actual number of 
classroom hours devoted to reading improvement for 
these 88 officer students was 29. 

The Basie Quartermaster Officer course is of five 
months’ duration embracing some 760 hours of in- 
struction. The purpose of this course is to train quali- 
fied, efficient officers for company-grade quartermas- 
ter-officer assignments. Of the approximately 760 
hours of instruction in 17 subecourses, only 19 hours 
were available for actual reading improvement. 

Hence, the problem was to discover whether a short 
course in reading improvement offered on a group 
basis would be of value in terms of adult student 
reaction. 

Limitations.—1. The time factor, ever present be- 
eause of Army needs, was a considerable handicap. 
Nineteen and 29 hours of actual reading instruction 
and practice are insignificant in light of the years 
spent in developing reading habits. 

2. The academic background of the students varied 
from one or two years of high school through college 
and graduate school. The heterogeneity of the group 
posed a most difficult problem from a learning and 
teaching standpoint. Reading ability within such a 
group ranged from poor to highly superior. 

3. Because of the wide range of ability, motivation 
of a few individuals who were highly superior or 
quite unsatisfactory in ability was difficult. It was 
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not possible, because of lack of time and available 


personnel, to take care of individual differences. 
(Generally, the interest and participation was excel- 
lent. Being professional career officers, these stu- 
dents were quite serious about self-improvement.) 
4, Again, because of the lack of time, screening 
was incomplete. The beginning tests and the final 
limited to 


and four short rate-comprehension exercises. 


retests were written silent reading tests 
It was 
not possible to test and retest most of the reading 
problems and techniques utilized in the practice exer- 
cises. Furthermore, this did not 


count toward their academic standings, it did not 


since subeourse 
eall for the usual special “examination effort” on 
the reading examinations. Actual achievement was, 
therefore, most difficult to measure. 

5. The intensity and pace of their daily instruction 
called for maximum expenditure of time and energy 
during the classroom day. Thus, there was a tend- 
ency, at times, to relax during the hours scheduled 
for reading { This 
beneficial to the student, but for reasons other than 
reading improvement.) 

6. Reading improvement was part of a general 
program to help individuals with their deficiencies 
While hours were sched- 


improvement. was considered 


wherever they may exist. 
uled for reading instruction and practice, these same 
hours could be used for instructor or faculty-adviser- 
student conferences and make-up examinations in 
failing subjects. While this occurred in a few cases, 
it is not to be considered a serious limitation. 

7. Because of limited funds, the reading program 
utilized the wing of a temporary barracks building. 
It was not possible to maintain proper ventilation 
and heating at all times. In addition, funds were 
not available to completely soundproof the three sec- 
tions of the class that were in three different ac- 
tivities. Some distraction was therefore present. 

Despite the above real or probable limitations, the 
co-operation and interest of the participating officers 
was considered very excellent. This is supported by 
unsolicited written comments which are in addition 
to Table IV. 

Program and Procedures.—1. At the start of each 
course of reading instruction, the class was given: 
(a) The Iowa Silent Reading Test, Advanced Form 
BM. (b) Series of 4 short (700-1,000 words) speed- 
comprehension tests designed to give starting rate of 
speed in words per minute and comprehension in per- 
centage of questions answered correctly. These were 
taken from William Beebe’s “Arcturus Adventure” 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926) since mate- 
rial from this book was used during the practice 
phase of the course and for retest (sections not pre- 
viously read) at the conclusion of the course. The 
students were permitted to read each exercise but 
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once in their normal manner.? When they finished, 


they looked up at a card indicating their time within 





five seconds and wrote that time upon their answer 
The latter contained 10 questions upon the 
exercise to be answered immediately without refer- 


sheet. 


ence to the article. 

The average starting words per minute was com- 
piled based upon the above. It is admitted that 
rate depends upon many factors and would vary 
with the material being read. The average rate for 
the two speed tests on the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
was used along with the average of the four addi- 
tional exercises giving an average rate and compre- 
hension for six exercises. 

2. At the conclusion of the course of instruction, 
the above was repeated using the AM version of the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test and four other exercises 
from Beebe not previously read by the students. 

3. The course was organized to include certain 
After the initial tests, 
two hours were presented on study habits (discussion 


other phases of instruction. 


of individual surveys) and one hour was devoted to 
examination techniques. The actual reading instruc- 
tion began with a one-hour orientation-demonstration 
of the course and the equipment. The remaining ac- 
tual reading instruction and exercises (19 hours for 
the basic officers and 29 hours for the advanced 
officers) were divided into three phases: (a) The 
Reading Rate Controller exercise which called for 
straight recreational reading practice on books at an 
individual level. (b) The Tachistoseope (“Flash- 
meter”) exercise using 35 mm. slides which ealled for 
split-second recognition not only of digits and jump 
digits, but also words, digit-word combinations, and 
map symbols. The words and map symbols were 
related to the courses of instruction thus serving as 
(c) The third phase of the 
program was the practical application of reading 
problems through the use of a work manual, Wilking 
and Webster’s “A College Developmental Reading 
Manual” (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1943) 
along with certain original supplementary exercises. 


a drill in a dual sense. 


The principle of flexibility in reading and the use 
of the proper technique for each different type of 
reading problem was discussed. 

4. Each elass was divided into three sections of 
about 15 students each in order to rotate through the 
three phases. Thus, in the 19 hours of practical ex- 
ercise and instruction for the basic officers, only 6 
classroom hours (40-50 minutes each) were spent in 
each phase. The advanced officers, with 29 hours 


* It should be noted that it is common practice in some 
circles to obtain reading time by a one-minute time’s run 
followed by a two-minute or more period for completing 
the article and rereading. This gives faster reading rates 
and better comprehensive results, but does not give a 
valid picture of ability. The rate-comprehension exer- 


cises on the Iowa Silent Reading Test are performed in 
this manner. 
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available, had about 9 to 10 classroom hours in each 
phase. At the start, the three exercise phases of the 
program were scheduled approximately once or twice 
a week. No more than one 50-minute classroom 
period was scheduled on any one day. It was be. 
lieved that the time interval between exercises on 
the same machine or on the work manual was too 
great. Hence, the bulk of the hours was scheduled 
one hour a day consecutively until the course was 
completed. 

Results——The measurement of the amount of prog- 
ress in a course of such limited duration enters int 
the realm of calculated speculation. There are many 
factors which affect the data. However, a rough 
comparison can be made with the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Tests, AM and BM, and also with the rate- 
comprehension tests. Further statistical manipula- 
tion of such limited data given below was not deemed 
practical. Included in the data are the scores of 
three foreign officers with varying English language 
handicaps. 

TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF CLASS MEDIAN SCORES ON I0WA SILENT 


READING TESTS, ADVANCED FORMS AM AND BM 


Before After 





pt c - ws 

Class adv. adv. Knees 
form form Siac 

BM AM 

Advanced QM Officers, Plat. I 180.8 192.1 11.3 

Advanced QM Officers, Plat. II 185.3 188.6 3.3 

Basic QM Officers, Fall 179.4 186.6 Ta 

Basie QM Officers, Spring 181.3 185.6 4.3 





In comparing the results on the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Tests, Advanced Forms AM and BM, it may be 
of interest to note that the average of all the median 
scores for officer classes tested thus far (this includes 
some 789 officers) is 182.4. Individual increases of 
up to 20-25 points were recorded on these examina- 
tions. Also, a few decreases were noted—these were 
for the most part among the better students who were 
not sufficiently motivated on the final or retest. 

While the seores of the advanced officers’ class 
taking the longer course of instruction are slightly 
higher than the basic officers’ class, the average in- 
erease offers limited evidence of “value received for 
extra time spent.” 

Similarly, the rate-comprehension scores indicate 
meager evidence as to the value of the longer course: 
TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF RATE IN MEAN WORDS PER MINUTE AND 
COMPREHENSION IN MEAN PER CENT 


OF CORRECT RESPONSES 





Increase 
After (%) 


Before 








Advanced Officers, 
> 


. 257 67.5 382 75.6 22 8.1 
Advanced Officers, 
Plat: II 272 67.3 331 74.3 18 7.0 
Basic Officers, Fall 261 66.9 305 76.9 15 10.0 
Basic Officers, Spring 228 69.2 282 78.1 20 8.9 





Rate Comp. Rate Comp. Rate Comp. 
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The relationship between the amount of formal 
education and the scores achieved does not appear to 
be of great consequence : 


TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF ACADEMIC BACKGROUND WITH BOTH THE 
MEDIAN SCORES ON IOWA SILENT READING TESTS 
AND WITH RATE-COMPREHENSION TESTS 





Comp. 
No. A Iowa Rate (Per 

of Academic moat) 
stu- background : 
dents 


Beg. End Beg. End Beg. End 


68 High School (up to 
and including 4 


years) 178.7 185.1 255 311 65.3 79.9 
20 = «College (less than 

2 years) 177.4 183.5 241 309 71.0 74.8 
86 College (2 years or 

more) 182.7 189.4 249 314 67.5 75.5 
174 Total (high school 

and college) 179.6 186.0 248 311 67.9 76.7 


In view of the limitations of the test data, the re- 
action of mature intelligent adults, the officer stu- 
dents, offers one potential means of evaluating such 
a short, generalized reading-improvement program. 
A questionnaire was submitted with the following 
results: 

TABLE IV 


QUESTIONNAIRE TO QM OFFICER STUDENTS ('49-’50) 
GIVING REACTION TO READING COURSE 





1. Do you feel any greater reading ease and/or ability as a 
result of this course? 


Yes No Don’t know 
150 11 17 
2. Which phase of the course do you consider of greatest 
value? Least? 
Greatest Least No answer 
Tachistoscope 18 110 
Rate Controller 45 30 12 


Manual-Practical 
Exercises 


113 8 
should the 


8. In view of “value received for t 
course be 


me pent,” 


lengthened? shortened? the same? No.answer 


134 9 32 3 
4. In terms of value to you as a professional soldier, how 


would you compare the reading course to the other sub- 
courses taken? 


Notas Don’t No 
tie x 4 é 
Better Same good know anewer 
57 87 15 17 2 


Total Number of Students Reporting—178 





Based upon opinion in the field relative to the value 
of the Tachistoscope as well as the above student re- 
action, The Quartermaster School Reading Improve- 
ment Program for the current year was revised. The 
Tachistosecope time was drastically cut to a ten-min- 
ute drill before using the Rate Controller machines. 
Thus, the one class period was utilized for both the 
tachistosecope and the rate controller. This provided 
additional time for practical reading exercises and 
technique-developing activities. Supplementary ex- 
ercises were designed to encourage analytical and 
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deductive reasoning. These were used in addition to 
Wilking and Webster’s manual. 

With the revisions of the basic program, an ad- 
vanced officers’ class from the Adjutant General's 
School (32 students) reacted to a 28-hour program 
(20 classroom hours of actual reading instruction and 


practice) as follows: 


TABLE V 
COMPARISON OF REVISED PROGRAM RESULTS, 1950-51, WITH 
THOSE OF 1949-50 ADVANCED QUARTERMASTER 
OFFICER CLASS* 


Beginning Ending 
AG QM AG QM 
Officers Officers Officers Officers 
1950 1949 1950 1949 
Iowan Silent Reading Test 
(Class Median) 188.3 183.3 203.3 189.8 
Rate in Words per Minute 
(Class Average) 266.5 265 352.5 329 
Comprehension ‘n Percent 
(Class Average) T71% 68% 83.3% T7.0% 





* The batteries of beginning and ending tests were identical 
for both classes. All rates may be lower than anticipated 
since some of the tests were mimeographed rather than 
printed. 


In view of the fact that last year’s program for 
the Advanced Quartermaster Officers offered 29 hours 
of actual instruction and practice as compared to 
but 20 for the Adjutant General’s Officers this eur- 
rent year, the increase indicated can be considered 
as being quite impressive. It may well have been 
due to the added emphasis on the practical exercises. 
Also, there is some indicated probability that time 
devoted to the use of the tachistoscope is of little if 
any consequence, 

The questionnaire revealed that the AG Officers 
thought well of such a reading program as part of 


their formal military education: 


TABLE VI 
QUESTIONNAIRE TO AG OFFICER STUDENTS (FALL 1950) 
GIVING REACTION TO READING IMPROVEMENT COURSE 





1. Do you feel any greater reading ease and/or ability as a 
result of this course? 


Yea No Don’t know 
30 0 9 


2. Which phase of the course do you consider of greatest 
vaiue? Least value? 


Least Greatest 
Flashmeter 16 3 
Rate Controller 3 9 
Manual and Practical 
xercises 0 19 
3. In view of “value received for time spent,” should the 


course be 


lengthened? shortened? the same? 


7 7 18 


4. In terms of value to you as a professional soldier, how 
would you compare the reading course to the other sub- 
courses taken? 

Don’t know 


Setter Same Not as good 


15 15 1 1 











Summary.—1. The increase in reading ability as 
indicated by the Iowa Silent Reading Test and the 
rate-comprehension tests, while not spectacular, is in- 
dicative of progress. It is believed that the nature 
of the material and the method of testing (on the 
four rate-comprehension tests) kept the increase on 
a rather modest basis. If used, highly recreational 
and easily assimilated reading material would tend 
to exaggerate rates and comparative increases. 

2. The Adjutant General School’s Advanced Offi- 
cers’ Class showed the greatest improvement in both 
the comparative Iowa Silent Reading Scores and in 
rate-comprehension, The motivation and attitude of 
this class seemed to be highly favorable for such 
measurable improvement. The difference in the num- 
ber of hours devoted to reading exercise (20 to the 
AG Advanced Officers’ Class, 29 to QM Advanced 
Class, and only 19 to Basic) did not seem to affect 
greatly the relative amount of progress. 

3. The student reaction in terms of “value received 
for time and effort expended” seems to justify the 
program of instruction despite its limitations. In 
addition to the favorable data given in Tables IV 
and VI, students personally offered general comments 
of a highly complimentary nature concerning the 
value of such instruction. The majority of those few 
students indicating that the program should not be 
included did so for two main reasons: (a) They were 
superior in reading ability and did not wish to spend 
time for such instruction—believing a student should 
make up such deficiencies on his own time volun- 
tarily. (b) The program was too short in duration 
to be of much value. 


aa >) 
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4. It was believed by the students that the reading 
subcourse is as valuable to them or more so than the 
traditional professional and specialist courses—this 
is particularly gratifying in light of the limited time 
and narrow scope of the reading program. 

5. It is interesting to note that the overwhelming 
majority of students did not believe that the exercises 
on the tachistoscope and the rate controller were as 
beneficial as the practical work exercises developing 
technique and ability to handle specifie reading prob- 
lems. Also, the revised program which cuts down 
the tachistoscope drill considerably is indicative of the 
lack of need for this piece of mechanical equipment. 
It is believed by the writer that mechanical equip- 
ment, while stimulating, is not necessary for such a 
group reading program. 

6. While difficult to measure the effectiveness of 
the reading program (for instance, half of the ex- 
ercises were on summarizing, visualizing, skimming, 
deducing, ete., and could not be tested with the time 
and material available), there is sufficient evidence of 
its value in view of student comments to warrant the 
continuance of such a program at an Army Service 
School—that even a short reading improvement 
eourse of 20-30 hours duration should be of value 
in any adult educational program, public or private. 
School administrators may wish to consider the pos- 
sibilities of such a program for their respective 
communities. 

1 For the writer’s strong criticism of the current adult- 
reading fad based upon speeded recreational material 
and two mechanical devices, see M. R. Allen, ‘‘Are 


Remedial Reading Clinics Oversold?’’ Army Informa- 
tion Digest (May, 1950), pp. 51-53. 





EDUCATION AND THE CHALLENGE TO 
THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 

A DISTINGUISHED educator of the past generation, 
when he discussed the state of education in the coun- 
try, was in the habit of saying that the United States 
is civilized in spots. That this statement still holds is 
confirmed by some recent publications that have come 
directly or indirectly from the National Education 
Association. That millions of American children and 
youth are denied their rightful opportunities for a 
good education by inadequate buildings and equip- 
ment, by lack of competent teachers, and by the un- 
equal distribution of the nation’s wealth has long been 
known, and plans to correct this situation have long 
been presented to Congress. 

Worse than this situation, however, are the period- 
ical outcroppings of reaction which threaten the prog- 
ress of education. These destructive elements, dif- 


ferent in kind but nevertheless subversive of the 


American tradition, are described in the reports of 
the NEA’s National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education: “The Pasadena 
Story: An Analysis of Some Forces and Factors that 
Injured a Superior School System,” and “Oglesby, 
Illinois: A Case Involving Unfair Dismissal Practices 
and Unethical Conduct on the Part of Teachers.” 
Other reports have presented the results of investiga- 
tions conducted for the commission. All are telling 
examples of the statement with which this column 
opens. All of them point to the fact that eternal 
vigilance is the price of education. 

How that vigilance may be exercised is fully de- 
scribed in other recent publications from the NEA’s 
Educational Policies Commission: “Citizens and Edu- 
eational Policies” and “Public Schools a Top Pri- 
ority.” To these should be added the “Resolutions” 
and “Lay Advisory Committees” of the American 
Association of School Administrators. There is a 
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challenge in these publications that cannot be ignored 
by any citizen interested in preserving and implement- 
ing the oldest of the nation’s traditions—faith in edu- 
cation. There is a call for positive action. In the 
past few years so much watchfulness has been directed 
to the dangers from the Left that the equally destruc- 
tive activities of the extreme Right have been ignored. 
Positive action, such as is called for in the pamphlets 
here listed, will successfully protect American educa- 
tion against both dangers.—I. L. K. 

AN INVITATION FOR NOMINATIONS FOR 
THE MARKLE SCHOLARS IN 
MEDICAL SCIENCE 

Tue John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, 14 
Wall Street, New York 5, has issued an invitation to 
deans of medical schools in the United States and 
Canada to nominate candidates for the fifth group of 
Markle Scholars in Medical Science on or before 
December 1. Each school may nominate one eandi- 
date under the following conditions: 


Candidates should have completed the usual fellowship 
training in some area of science related to medicine and 
should hold, or expect to hold, in the academic year 
1952-53 a full-time faculty appointment on the staff of a 
medical school. The grants are not intended for support 
of interns or residents or for those considered by the 
faculty as advanced students still in training. 


Grants of $30,000, payable at the rate of $6,000 
annually, will be made to the schools over a five-year 
period toward the support of each scholar and his 
The number of scholars to be appointed in 
1952 has not as yet been determined. A_ booklet 


research. 
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describing the plan and containing suggestions for 
making nominations is available upon request from 
the foundation. 


THE FOURTH DELTA KAPPA GAMMA 
EDUCATOR’S AWARD 
THE fourth Educator’s Award of $1,000 will be 
given by the Delta Kappa Gamma Society “for the 
most significant contribution to education written by a 
woman between April 1, 1950, and April 1, 1952.” 
The rules governing the award follow: 


1. The Delta Kappa Gamma Educator’s Award of 
$1,000 will be granted in August, 1952, at the national 
convention. It will be given to a woman who has pub- 
lished a study which, in the opinion of the panel of 
judges, is the most significant contribution to education 
made by a woman during the period between April 1, 
1950, and April 1, 1952. 

2. The panel of judges will be composed of three mem- 
bers of the... 
tional reputation. 
chosen by the National Committee on Awards by pref- 
erential ballot. 

3. Publications may be of either creative or research 
The original intent of the award was that it 
The panel of 


society and two men educators of na- 
The members of this panel have been 


types. 
should encourage educational research. 
judges, therefore, will be urged to give special attention 
to the value of research studies submitted for their ap- 
praisal, although there is no limitation on the field of 
research. 

4. Nominations may be made to the panel of judges in 
a letter addressed to Katherine Gillette Blyley, chairman, 
Panel of Judges, Keuka College (Keuka Park, N. Y.). 
Nominations must be accompanied by a copy of the pub- 
lication. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending July 30: 2. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Harry D. Wiser, district superintendent, Armijo 
Union High School, Fairfield (Calif.), has been 
named president, Vallejo (Calif.) College. 


George E. Van Dyke, whose appointment as specialist 
for college business management, Office of Education, 
FSA, was reported in ScHoot anv Society, April 23, 
1949, has been named assistant comptroller, the George 
Washington University (Washington 6,D.C.). Martin 
Alexander Mason, chief of the engineering and re- 
search branch of the Army’s Beach Erosion Board, 
will assume new duties, September 1, as dean, School 
of Engineering, succeeding Frederick Morris Feiker, 
whose retirement was reported in these columns, May 
12. 


The Reverends Edward F. Clark, S.J., Arthur A. 
Clarke, S.J., and James P. Sweeney, S.J., have been ap- 
pointed to the staff of St. Peter’s College (Jersey City, 
N. J.). Father Clark is dean of the college; Father 
Clarke, dean, School of Business Administration; and 
Father Sweeney, treasurer. 


Joseph G. Cohen, associate dean of teacher educa- 
tion in the four municipal colleges of New York 
(Brooklyn, City, Hunter, and Queens), has been ap- 
pointed to the deanship to succeed G. Lester Anderson, 
whose appointment as ‘dean of administration, the 
University of Buffalo, was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, April 28. 

Foster S. Brown has been appointed dean, State 
Teachers College (Cortland, N. Y.). 


Kenneth Alton Browne, whose appointment as dean, 
Illinois Wesleyan University (Bloomington), was re- 
ported in ScHoon anp Society, June 4, 1949, has been 








named dean of instruction, Maryland State Teachers 
College (Towson). 

Iona B. Berry, whose appointment as dean of women, 
University of Alabama, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, June 29, 1946, will assume new duties, Sep- 
tember 1, as dean of women, Winthrop College (Rock 
Hill, S. Car.), succeeding Kate Glenn Hardin, whose 
retirement was reported in these columns, June 9. 
Ethel E. Moyers, adviser of underclassmen, has been 


named associate dean. 


Jamie Turnage, a teacher in the public schools of 
Columbia (Miss.), assumed new duties, August 1, as 
dean of women and teacher of physical education, 
Pearl River Junior College (Poplarville, Miss.). 


Kenneth S. Pitzer, whose appointment as professor 
of chemistry, University of California (Berkeley 4), 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 7, 1945, 
has succeeded Joel H. Hildebrand as dean, College of 
Chemistry. Barbara E. Judkins has been appointed 
assistant professor of social welfare and supervisor of 
psychiatric field work. Leaves of absence have been 
granted to the following: professors, Robert A. Brady 
(economies), Jean W. Macfarlane (psychology), John 
J. Van Nostrand (history), and Robert B. Brode 
(physics); associate professors, Wolfram Eberhard 
(sociology and social institutions) and Franz Schneider 
(German) ; and assistant professor of zoology, Howard 
A. Bern. Resignations on the Berkeley campus in- 
clude: Robert Serber, pzofessor of physics; and 
assistant professors, Pearl L. Axlerod (social welfare), 
Robert C. James (mathematies), and Daniel O. Klute 
and Fred M. Sauer (mechanical engineering). 


Dorothy E. Wells has been appointed associate dean 
of students, San Francisco (Calif.) State College. 


Jean Louise Williams, formerly instructor in botany, 
Wellesley (Mass.) College, has assumed new duties as 
assistant dean and director of personnel and vocational 
guidance, Sweet Briar (Va.) College, succeeding 
Lysbeth Muncy in the assistant deanship and Shirley 
Rosensteel as director. 


A. S. Hurlburt, director of survey projects, North 
Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, will 
assume new duties in September as director, Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service, School of Educa- 
tion, the University of North Carolina. 


Marion Hathway, professor of public welfare, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has been appointed professor of 
social economy and director of the graduate depart- 
ment of social economy and social research, Bryn 
Mawr (Pa.) College. 


Robert E. Ansheles, assistant professor of sociology, 
St. Michael’s College (Winooski Park, Vt.), has been 
named field representative of the college and will travel 
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through the eastern part of the country visiting princi- 
pals and guidance officers in the interest of the college's 
postwar development, especially the new Air Force 
ROTC that will begin classes in the fall. 


William H. Sewell, professor of rural sociology, the 
University of Wisconsin, has been appointed head of a 
new committee of the faculty that has “broad powers 
to stimulate and facilitate research in the social sci- 
ences.” The other members of the committee are: 
Virgil E. Herrick, professor of education; James 
Willard Hurst, professor of law; W. Donald Knight, 
assistant professor of commerce; and Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger, director, School of Journalism. Dr. Sewell will 
report from time to time to Conrad A. Elvehjem, dean 
of the Graduate School, and to the faculty of the divi- 
sion of social studies, 

Mary C. Whitlock has been appointed head of the 
department of clothing and textiles, Rhode Island 
State College (Kingston). 

Blanche Carrier, whose appointment as instructor 
in psychology and sociology, San Jose (Calif.) State 
College, was reported in ScHooL AND Society, Janu- 
ary 27, 1945, has been named head of the department 
of psychology, Keuka College (Keuka Park, N. Y.). 

Harry G. Day, associate professor of chemistry, 
Indiana University, has been named acting chairman 
of the department, to serve until a successor to Frank 
T. Gucker, Jr., can be selected. Dr. Gucker’s appoint- 
ment as dean, College of Arts and Sciences, was re- 
ported in ScHOOL AND Society, June 2. 


The following have received promotions in Bowling 
Green (Ohio) State University: to professorships, 
Grover C. Platt (history), Roland M. Torgerson (in- 
dustrial arts), Joseph E. Weber (chemistry), and 
Charles W. Young (education) ; to associate professor- 
ships, Wayne R. Bohrnstedt (music) and Mylen E. 
Fitzwater (psychology); and to assistant professor- 
ships, F. Lee Miesle, Herbert J. Oyer, and Robert D. 
Richey (speech), Mary Virginia Cochran and Alice 
Schocke (home economics), Betty Corwin (psychol- 
ogy), George M. Hankey (business education), Charles 
J. Lakofsky (art), and Gerald McLaughlin (music). 


William M. Hadley has been appointed associate 
professor of education, the University of Texas. 


The Reverend Philip H. Ward, head of the Bible 
department, Mount Hermon (Mass.) School, has been 
appointed associate professor of Bible, Wilson College 
(Chambersburg, Pa.). 


Vernon Jones, professor of educational psychology 
and chairman of the department of education, Clark 
University (Worcester, Mass.), has been granted 
sabbatical leave of absence for the first semester, 
1951-52. 
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Gordon J. Klopf and Chester H. Ruedisili will be on 
leave of absence from the University of Wisconsin, 
beginning September 1. Dr. Klopf, co-ordinator of 
student activities, and Dr. Ruedisili, associate dean, 
College of Letters and Sciences, will be members of a 
croup of American educators who will establish a 
Counseling and Guidance Institute for faculty mem- 
bers of Japanese universities, under the direction of 
Wesley Parkinson Lloyd, dean of students, Brigham 
Utah), as reported in 
Dean Lloyd left for 


g University (Provo, 


ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, June 16. 


V 17 
,ouu 


Japan in July. 

Eugene E. Garbee, associate professor of health and 
physical education, Drake University (Des Moines, 
Iowa), is on leave of absence serving as school director 
for the Savings Bond Division of the State of Iowa, 
with a committee of teachers and administrators work- 
ing on a thrift-education program. 

Archibald W. Anderson, associate professor of edu- 
eation, University of Illinois, is the editor of a new 
quarterly journal, Educational Theory, the first issue 
of which was published late in June by the John 
Dewey Society in co-operation with the university’s 
College of Education. The purpose, as defined on the 
masthead, is “to foster the continuing development of 
educational theory and to encourage wide and effective 
discussion of the theoretical problems within the 
educational profession.” The sponsoring organiza- 
tions will “maintain the journal as an open channel of 
communication and as an open forum of discussion.” 

Gladys Coryell, 2446 Armacost Avenue, Los Angeles 
64, will assume the editorship of the Pi Lambda Theta 
Journal, beginning with the fall issue. Miss Coryell 
succeeds Beulah Benton Tatum, assistant professor of 
education, the Johns Hopkins University (Baltimore 
18). Those wishing to write to the offices of the 
journal should use the Los Angeles address in the 
future. 


C. Elwood Drake, director, Newton (Mass.) Junior 
College, has been appointed associate director of the 
division of field services, Scholastic Magazines. 


Recent Deaths 

Edwin Borchard, retired professor of law, Yale Uni- 
versity, died, July 22, at the age of sixty-six years. 
Mr. Borchard had served the university as professor 
of law (1917-50). 

William T. Burns, professor emeritus of mathe- 
maties and accounting, Xavier University (New 
Orleans, La.), died, July 23, at the age of eighty-one 
years. Dr. Burns had served the university from 1895 
(when it was known as St. Xavier College) until his 
retirement in 1941. 


The Reverend Thomas A. Doyle, S.J., professor of 


religion, Fordham University, died, July 24, at the 
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age of fifty-five years. Father Doyle had taught at 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City, N. J.) before going 
to Fordham University in 1947. 


The Reverend Nevin Cowger Harner, professor of 
Christian education, Theological Seminary of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church (Lancaster, Pa.), 
died, July 24, at the age of fifty years. Dr. Harner 
had served as part-time instructor in French (1922- 
23), Franklin and Marshall College (Lancaster, Pa.) ; 
director of religious education (1925-28), Zion Re- 
formed Church, Lehighton (Pa.); instructor in relig- 
ious education (1929-31), professor of Christian edu- 
cation (1931-45, 1947-51), and dean (1943-45), Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Chureh; and president (1945-47), Heidelberg College 
( Tiffin, Ohio). 

Harrison Warwick Craver, former president, Ameri- 
can Library Association, died, July 26, at the age of 
seventy-five years. Dr. Craver had served as techno- 
logical librarian (1900-17), Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh; director (1917-46), 
Library, New York City; and president (1937-38), 


American Library Association. 


Engineering Societies 


Clive Day, Seymour H. Knox Professor Emeritus 
of Political Economy, Yale University, died, July 27, 
at the age of eighty years. Dr. Day had served as 
instructor in history (1895-98), University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley 4), and at Yale University as in- 
structor in political economy (1899-1900), Sheffield 
Scientific School, instructor in history (1900-04), as- 
sistant professor of economical history (1904-07), 
professor of (1907-22), and 
Seymour H. Knox Professor of Political Economy 


(1922-36). 


RecEnT) Ph i; 


CORNUELLE, HERBERT C. ‘‘Mr. Anonymous:’’ The 
Story of William Volker. Pp. 212. Illustrated. The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 1951. $4.00. 
This story of the self-propelled rise from a penniless Ger- 
man immigrant lad to a millionaire businessman would be 
an intensely interesting story in itself, but the uniqueness 
of Volker’s character makes this biography not a “rags- 
to-riches” account but a well-defined portrait of a self- 
less man who kept his gifts secret from the world. 


economical history 





GODDARD, HAROLD ©. The Meaning of Shakespeare. 
Pp. xii + 691. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 37. 1951. $6.00. 

Shakespeare’s plays, the author believes, are more than 
dramas of great power and beauty; they are more than 
separate presentations of casual themes; they are a series 
of external testimonies to a constant structure of beliefs 
in their author’s mind. 

& 

HORKHEIMER, MARY FOLEY, AND JOHN W. 
DIFFOR (Editors). Educators Guide to Free Films. 
Pp. xii + 462. Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wise. 1951. $6.00. 
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ek a ne ae armeotonal eonemntan*. “2 WEBER, CHRISTIAN OLIVER. Reading and V ocab. 
é JyCIopedic, protesslionai service bringing compiete, — ’ , 7 5 10a ‘ 
date, organized, and systematized information. Sn sis uae ghey 159. Prentice-Hall, Ine, 
NeW or ° ol. <.UU, 
e This manual is based on the auther’s experimentation ang 
HUDSON, G. F. (Editor). A History of China. Pp. practical work in remedial reading since 1935. 
127. Contemporary Books, 5 Great Jones Street, New e 
York 12. 1951. $1.50, sy and published in Enzlang ILLIAM-ELLIS, AMABEL. The Puszle of Food and 
‘irst written by . E. Soothill and published in Englanc 1 > 5 
in 1927, and now revised and edited by his friend and People: A Geography Reader. Pp. vi + 58. Tllus. 
pupil. The author worked for 25 years as a missionary in trated. Manhattan }I ublishing Company, 225 Lafay. 


the Wenshow district of China, and was active in the ette Street, New York 12. 1951. 60 cents; quanti 
promotion of teaching and training institutions. In 1907 he ? P » quantity 
1e became president of the Impe:ial University of Shansi = es. pa 

and was recognized as the foremost Sinologue of his day. Published for UNESCO. 


° 
KINZEY, B. Y., Jr. ‘‘Wood Box Columns and Their 
Design.’’ Bulletin, Engineering Experiment Station 
Series No. 79. Pp. 24. Virginia Polytechnic Insti- FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
tute, Blacksburg, Va. 1951. 25 cents. 
This studies the behavior of box columns in order to 


i geen, 
determine formulae for their design and to make an eco- Secondary i ‘4 College 





humic comparisun ot the utilization of lumber in box 
columns and in columns of other types having equivalent 


load-carrying capacity. ‘ i 
> Elementary ) University 


KLEIN, D. B. Abnormal Psychology. Pp. xvii + 589. 
Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. 1951. $4.75. ' ; BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
evised e i >} Ss. <lin’s “Principles o . 
oneaid Papckshess leer oubueies loot. prere pte en = 

° PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 

LITCHFIELD, HARRY R., AND LEON H. DEMBO. Pennypacker 5-1223 
A Pediatric Manual for Mothers. Pp. ix + 269. Grune 
& Stratton, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
1951. $2.50. 

The unique question-and-answer presentation in this book 


has enabled the authors to deal directly with just those 
specific questions (over 1,000) which every mother asks. 


SMITH, SHIRLEY W. Harry Burns Hutchins and the 
University of Michigan. Pp. xv + 329. Illustrated. ] | A A 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 1951. 
$4.50. 
This is a biography of the 4th president of the university. 
Born and raised in New Hampshire, he was a graduate WHOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE 
of the university, and spent most of his life in its service, 


as teacher of history and rhetoric, professor of law, dean 
of the Law School, twice acting president and finally A New Group Pian 


president, 1910-20. 
° Low Cost Cash Dividends 
THILLY, FRANK (Revised by Ledger Wood). A His- 
tory of Philosophy. Pp. xx + 658. Henry Holt and Available without medical examina- 
Company, New York 10. 1951. $5.00. tion to staff members of higher educa- 


The tirst editi f the late author’s book w blished { j 
1914. This seated edition tolee te sueseeve the aiderites tional institutions with 25 or more 
and impartial attitude of the original and to retain the basic employees. 
organization except when modification seemed indicated by 
the altered historical perspective. Write for complete information on the 
e plan and its nominal cost for your 
TIPPETT, JAMES 8S. Abraham Lincoln: Humble and college. 
Great. Pp. 154. Illustrated. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, 1632 Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 1951. $1.48. 
The author has brought out ‘in this biography all action Collective Life Insurance 
and incidents that vividly portray the life of the Great Individual] Life Insurance 
Emancipator. Grades 5-8. Annuities 
® 


WALKER, HELEN M. Mathematics Essential for Ele- 
mentary Statistics; A Self-Teaching Manual. Pp. xiii TEACHERS INSU RANCE AND 
+ 382. Henry Holt and Company, New York 10. ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


1951. 2.75. 
In this revised edition an attempt has been made to meet Established by Carnegie Organizations 


simultaneously the needs of the person to whom this . 
material is a new experience and of the person who wants 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. ¥. 
to review elementary mathematics with maxium speed 
and economy. 
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